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A curious story is told of a crocodile which attempted to
seize a cow that was grazing near its haunts fastened to
a stake by a long rope. The monster had nearly reached the
wooden post before it was perceived by its intended victim.
On discovering its danger the terrified cow rushed round and
round, and the rope caught the crocodile in such a manner
as to wind around its body and the post, so that it was held
firmly until seen and despatched by the owner of the cow.

In former times, when trial by ordeal was practised, one
mode was to require the accused party to swim through
a river infested by voracious crocodiles; if lie succeeded
in crossing in safety he was acquitted. Some of the people
do not object to eat the flesh of these reptiles.

The guana, a large lizard three or four feet in length, is
not rare, and its flesh is considered excellent for food. Cha-
meleons and many other lizards, tortoises, and turtles, are
also found in their respective habitats.

But the most noxious of all the reptiles, and indeed one of
the most incessant discomforts and ubiquitous perils of life
in India, are the snakes and serpents of every kind, including
the enormous boas, or rock snakes, which infest the moun-
tains, measuring up to seventeen feet or more in length, the
deadly venomous cobras, the beautiful bright-coloured and
striped sea-serpents, and all the varieties of lesser snakes.
Of course, all the species are not venomous, and perhaps
those whose bite is speedily fatal form, in reality, but a
small proportion of the whole. The boas, or pythons, destroy
their prey by winding themselves around their bodies and
crushing them. Others are perfectly innocuous, such as the
pretty green tree snakes, with which children sometimes play,
and which the natives suppose to be a good cure for head-
ache when killed and tied around the head and over the
forehead. But there is a sufficient number of cobras and
vipers to cause great danger to the poor people who are